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Auditor Briggs is no longer acting as Receiver for Local Union No. 
584, Milk Wagon Drivers of New York City. He has been instructed by 
the General President to proceed with his regular auditing work, and 
therefore, has nothing more to do with the affairs of the milk drivers. 





By the time you receive this Journal the convention of the American 
Federation of Labor will be in progress in the city of Cincinnati. Some 
of the most important and perplexing problems that have ever confronted 
Labor will be considered by the convention. Our organization will be 
represented by the six delegates elected by our convention held in Cleve- 
land. We will do the best we can to represent our membership and will 
strive to obtain for our organization the privileges and rights that we 
are entitled to under our charter. The General President and General 
Secretary will be absent from headquarters about three weeks in the 
month of June, so if you do not receive a prompt reply to your message, 
you will understand the reason for the delay, although the routine work 
of the organization will be carried on by our employes in headquarters. 
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Keep on striving to build up your organization. Do not become dis- 
couraged or disheartened. The tougher the fight, the sweeter the results. 
Stick to the principles of your union, because it is the same, and has the 
same power to do for you in the future what it has done in the past. 
Prove you are a real fighting man by influencing some fellow to become 
a member. Someone who is getting the benefits of your Union and 
paying nothing for it. 
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TREASON IN WEST VIRGINIA 


hi EVEN hundred and 
fifty miners and 
union officials are 
on trial in West 
Virginia for trea- 
son, conspiracy, 
murder and other 
charges growing out of the at- 
tempted march through Logan 
county into Mingo last September. 
The indictments were prepared in 
Logan county, but it was obvious 
that no miner could get anything 
resembling justice in a county 
owned from top to bottom by the 
operators, and, therefore, the de- 
fendants were granted a change of 
venue which transferred the cases 
to Jefferson county, at the eastern 
tip of the state. 

Jefferson county is largely popu- 
lated by farmers; the juries will be 
farmer juries. Let us hope they 
will see the humor of indictments 
for treason and conspiracy drawn 
up against the miners by the oper- 
ators of a county which those oper- 
ators govern like a feudal earldom 
in the years before King John. The 
men who overthrew the Republican 
form of government in Logan 
county, who control the sheriff of 
the county and pay his deputies, 
who habitually employ intimidation 
and violence to prevent the spread 
of unionism, who have wiped out 
freedom of speech and of assembly 
in their territory, and who frankly 
admit these facts on the witness 
stand, are charging treason against 
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the miners who tried to march 
across Logan in protest against the 
tyranny that existed and still exists 
there. 

While they are on the subject of 
treason, the courts of West Vir- 
ginia should ask who was first 
guilty in Logan county of treason 
against the state and federal gov- 
ernment and to the Constitution of 
the United States, which guaran- 
tees liberties abrogated in that 
county by the operators. The oper- 
ators have taken over government 
throughout the county; they are 
the government. If there has been 
treason on the part of the miners, 
it was treason against the oper- 
ators. If there has been rebellion, 
it was rebellion against the usurpa- 
tion and the autocracy of corpora- 
tions whose gunmen are no less 
gunmen for wearing the deputy 
sheriff’s shield—New York World. 


ARE WAGES TOO HIGH? 


Deflation of wages is a term that 
is almost worn threadbare, but the 
pity of it is that so many people 
have been convinced without rea- 
soning out the matter in their own 
minds. As a matter of fact the 
earnings of many families are no 
more than the cost of running the 
federal, state and local govern- 
ments, which for the year 1921 
averaged $420 for a family of six. 

The bureau of the census reports 
that in 1910 about 12,161,000 per- 
sons ten years of age or over were 
engaged in the extraction of min- 
erals, manufacturing, and land 
transportation. The National Bu- 
reau of Economic Research, Inc., 
reports that in 1918 the total wages 
and salaries paid those employes in 
mines, factories and transportation 
was in round figures $17,472,000,- 
000. The number engaged in mines, 
factories and land transportation 
im 1918 must have been at least 12,- 
770,000. The average compensation 
received in these three great indus- 
tries in that year of relatively high 
wages was, therefore, only $1,368, 





including the hundreds of millions 
of dollars paid in salaries to of- 
ficials, ranging from $5,000 to 
$100,000 or more. 

The average earnings of union 
mine workers in bituminous coal 
fields was in 1921 only approxi- 
mately $700; in several districts 
they were as low as $500. 

The census bureau reports that 
in 1919 the average earnings of 
wage-earners in factories was only 
$1,159, and the average salary of 
salaried employes was just under 
$2,000, while about $2,200 was the 
least upon which a man and wife 
and three dependent children could 
maintain an American standard of 
living in most cities. Wages have 
gone down materially in many of 
these industries, during the past 
year. 

The average earnings of branches 
of the building trades in Philadel- 
phia in 1920, ranged from $1,555 
for skilled electrical workers to 
$1,165 for painters. These are 
typical of wages in the building 
trades throughout the country. 

For the first six months of 1921 
the average annual earnings of 
all railroad employes was $1,790, 
for the last six months of 1921 
they were $1,575, which was just 
about equivalent in purchasing 
power to their wages in 1900. 
Scores of thousands of railroad 
employes were actually receiving 
money wages in 1921 of under $900, 
which was much less in purchasing 
power than their wages in 1900. 

During the year 1921, the union 
mine workers in the bituminous 
coal fields of the country received 
approximately $700 per man, or 
less than $13.50 a week, although 
the basic wage rate for mine work- 
ers is $7.50 a day. Congressman 
Bland, of Indiana, a conservative 
Republican, asserted on the floor of 
the house recently, that miners in 
the several districts received in 
1921 an average wage of only $500. 
No miner’s family can maintain 
itself on $700 a year—or on less 
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than $1,200. J. D. A. Morrow, vice- 
president of the National Coal As- 
sociation, of which thousands of 
coal operators are members, testi- 
fied recently before the Interstate 
Commerce Commission that the 
average retail selling price of 
bituminous coal throughout the 
United States in October, 1921, was 
$10.41 a ton, and that the average 
wage paid to the miners for pro- 
ducing this coal was $1.97. 

The figures quoted here are 
found in government statistics, and 
show absolutely that the “deflaters” 
are not honest in their stand when 
they assert that lower wages are 
the only panacea for present busi- 
“ness conditions. — Typographical 
Journal. 


HOW “COMPANY UNIONS” 
STRIP THE WORKERS 


Constitutions, by-laws and agree- 
ments of “Company unions” are 
usually drafted by a corporation at- 
torney, stressing with legal serious- 
ness the hocus pocus of “workers’ 
rights” and the elaborate method 
of electing representatives to con- 
sider industrial relations with the 
“president and officers of the com- 
pany,” and giving in minute detail 
directions for preparing the ballot 
and voting, to “insure absolute 
secrecy,” as if to guard against the 
ridiculous contingency of the com- 
pany “stuffing the box.” 

The hollow pretense of demo- 
cratic government suggested by the 
regulations for voting is forcefully 
exposed when placed beside “the 
right to hire and discharge shall be 
vested exclusively in the company 
and shall not be abridged by any- 
thing contained herein.” That sec- 
tion is the key to the economic door 
which locks out all the high-sound- 
ing blarney about workers’ rights, 
fair elections for representatives 
and power to negotiate wage scales. 
Considered in conjunction with the 
usual provisions that the company 
shall bear all expenses of joint 


meetings, traveling expenses of 
workers’ representatives and pay 
for time lost attending joint meet- 
ings, the sham is complete. 

These are the outstanding facts 
in the “company union” which ex- 
pose its vicious hypocrisy: 

The company does the firing ab- 
solutely. 

The company has equal represen- 
tation with the workers in all steps 
leading to a change in the wage 
scale governing the workers, and 
no change can be made except upon 
the vote of at least one company 
man. 

There is no defense fund and can 
be none. 

The “company union,” therefore, 
by defining the workers’ “rights” 
and administering them, renders 
him economically helpless.—Clerks’ 
Journal. 


A WRITER FOR A FINANCIAL 
PUBLICATION SAYS LABOR 
JOURNALS ARE EFFECTIVE 


Often we find that labor’s critics 
and detractors furnish the most 
weighty evidence of the effective- 
ness of organized labor in its efferts 
to protect the interests of its mem- 
bers, and especially so when they 
are giving utterance to opinions in 
private, or in such a way that it will 
not likely come to the notice of the 
members of organized labor. The 
same thing holds good in reference 
to their opinions on labor’s publi- 
cations. 

A case of this kind occurred re- 
cently; a writer in the Annalist, a 
financial magazine, credited the op- 
position of the railroad employes to 
the roads’ reduction of pay, condi- 
tions, etc., to the official publica- 
tions of their organizations. This 
opinion was of course intended for 
the benefit of the financiers. He 
said: “The several unions of the 


2,000,000 railway workers publish: 


newspapers resembling what are 
called ‘house organs’ or trade 
papers or bank circulars. They have 
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only a limited circulation, but they 
make votes that are reliable on 
election day, which is more than 
can be said for more widely circu- 
lated journals appealing to more 
variegated tastes and not able to 
control the suffrages of their lead- 
ers. If any one wishes to know why 
railway workers are so stubborn in 
their anti-railway views it is neces- 
sary to make some little journeys 
into some of the union publica- 
tions.” Of course, this writer, cater- 
ing to the views of the financiers, 
calls it “stubbornness in their anti- 
railway views,” instead of saying 
more accurately, united in opposi- 
tion to the railroads’ present policy 
of unfairness toward their em- 
ployes. It is well that they have 
these champions of their rights, 
few in number though they are in 
comparison with the thousands of 
newspapers and magazines feeding 
eg tesrgre propaganda to the pub- 
ic. 

Labor needs more and still more 
of its own publications, to defend 
its interests and inform its mem- 
bers of the problems confronting 
them as well as informing the pub- 
lic of the justness of their cause 
and their hopes and aspirations for 
the future. In addition to increas- 
ing and strengthening the classes 
of publications we now have, we 
believe the time is near when 
it will not only be found desirable 
but possible to start daily papers 
in many of our large cities, if these 
are started on an economical but 
efficient basis, and serve their read- 
ers with the unbiased news of the 
day, in an effective, reliable way, 
and with a broad constructive labor 
policy they should prove successful 
and fill a long felt want. In the 
meantime we should zealously sup- 
port all of the publications we have 
at present.—Garment Worker. 


CONSTITUTIONAL 
If the ownership of free men is 
vested in them and in them alone 
they have not only the right to 





withhold their labor power, but to 
induce others to make common 
cause with them, and to withhold 
theirs that the greatest advantage 
may accrue to all. It further fol- 
lows that if free men may avail 
themselves of the lawful right of 
withholding their labor power, they 
have the right to do all lawful 
things in pursuit of that lawful 
purpose. And neither courts, in- 
junctions nor other processes have 
any proper application to deny to 
free men these lawful, constitu- 
tional, natural and inherent rights. 





CRY OF “THEY WON’T STICK” 
OF OPEN SHOPPERS USELESS 
—NEVER HAS BEEN SUCH 
SOLIDARITY 


“They won’t stick,” loudly pro- 
claims the exploiters in discussing 
Labor and its struggles. “They 
won’t stick,” echoes all the haters 
down the line. 

“Them’s my sentiments,” says 
the luke-warm unionist. 

But listen! 

For nearly three months textile 
workers of New England have been 
striking against a threatened wage 
cut. Employers have scoured the 
country in vain for strikebreakers 
—the mills remain idle. 

When union workers were locked 
out by mine owners no attempt was 
made to bring in strikebreakers, 
for the simple reason that they 
were not obtainable. On the other 
hand, many thousands of non- 
union miners are going out in sym- 
pathy with their union brethren. 

Secretary Hunt, of the local 
chamber of commerce and the man- 
agement of the Western Maryland 
have been unable to obtain men to 
take the places of employes who 
are striking against cost-plus con- 
tracts made with a dummy agent. 

These are just a few instances 
of the hollowness of a charge fre- 
quently made that the “workers 
won’t stick.” 

They are sticking as they never 
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stuck before. Veterans in the La- 
bor movement declare that in all its 
history there has never been such 
solidarity between those who toil. 

Millions of men have been idle 
for months. Unemployed thou- 
sands are suffering acute distress. 

Yet they prefer starvation to 
scabbing. 

Which proves that the labor-de- 
flating employer made a serious 
miscalculation when he counted 
upon unemployment as an ally in 
his campaign for reducing wages 
and lengthening hours. 


WASTE 


Necessities, luxuries, all that we 
have, represents labor and is meas- 
ured in labor cost. Waste of labor, 
the worst waste of all, means that 
we have less of necessities, less of 
luxuries and less of all desirable 
things. 

For the past two years there has 
been on an average of 5,000,000,- 
000 idle workers. Multiply this by 
600, the average working days in 
the two years, and you have the 
enormous total of three thousand 
million days’ labor wasted through 
the idleness of these workers. 

This appalling loss is in no way 
chargeable to labor. It can, and 
should be, charged directly to capi- 
tal and to management’s wasteful 
system of production and distribu- 
tion. Idle workers, idleness in the 
main, is the fault of the employer 
who of course as an_ individual is 
only a creature of the whole em- 
ploying, producing and distributing 
system. Workers as a general rule 
are not only willing to work steadi- 
ly but are insistent that steady 
work be provided them. In fact 
steady employment is necessary to 
maintain a decent progressively ad- 
vancing standard of living. 

In the face of the facts and the 
figures our government is quite 
calm, even indifferent about it. De- 
spite this seeming indifference on 
the part of government and govern- 
ment officials this waste through 





unemployment, idleness, is one of 
our greatest problems. It will, un- 
less remedied, soon become our 
greatest menace. Are our repre- 
sentatives in governmental affairs 
going to continue to assume no 
more than the position of the care- 
less onlooker at a raging confla- 
gration ?—Cigar Makers’ Journal. 





SUPPOSE 


Suppose the trade and labor 
unions of America could be crushed 
and driven out of existence by leg- 
islation and court decrees; what 
then? Is it not true that each 
worker would become an irrespon- 
sible man without association with 
his fellows, without opportunity for 
consultation, and without the re- 
straining as well as the construc- 
tive influence which open and vol- 
untary organization gives? Then 
would the workers seek their own 
redress in their own individual way. 
Is such a condition desirable, or 
tolerable to the normal, rational, 
intelligent, peaceful organization of 
labor of our day? 





THE COST OF THE A. F. OF L. 


The enemies of organized labor 
are constantly writing and talking 
about the staggering sums that are 
“wrung” from the workers by the 
American Federation of Labor. 
Men who call themselves statesmen 
have solemnly declared on the floor 
of the House and Senate that Sam- 
uel Gompers had millions at his 
disposal which he expended in po- 
litical, as well as industrial strug- 
gles. 

We think it was that ever-bear- 
ing successor an Annanias, Gover- 
nor Henry J. Allen, of Kansas, who 
told a gathering of business men 
that there were 150,000 men and 
women on “Gompers’ pay roll.” 

We are reminded of all this by 
announcement that the executive 
council of the American Federation 
of Labor is meeting for the pur- 
pose of formulating its report to 
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annual convention which meets in 
Cincinnati in June. That report 
will show that the American Fed- 
eration of Labor costs each affil- 
iated worker just 11% cents per 
month, or 18 cents per year. Out 
of that fund the federation meets 
the expenses incident to its many 
activities. 

We question if any other institu- 
tion in the country can show such 
results for such a modest charge 
per member.—Washington Labor. 





EQUITY 


Equity in law is the same that 
the spirit is in religion — what 
everyone pleases to make it. Some- 
times they go according to con- 
science; sometimes according to 
law ; sometimes according to rule of 
court. Equity is a roguish 
thing; for in law we have a meas- 
ure and know what to trust to, 
equity is according to the con- 
science of him that is chancellor 
and, as that is longer or narrower, 
so is equity. ’Tis all one as if they 
should make the standard of meas- 
ure the chancellor’s foot. What an 
uncertain measure this would be; 
one chancellor has a long foot, an- 
other a short foot, a third an in- 
different foot. It is the same thing 
with the chancellor’s conscience.— 
John Seldon. 


COAL OWNERS DODGE PROBE; 
WANT PROFITS CONCEALED 


New York.—Freight rates and 
profits seem to have not the slight- 
est relation to wages and working 
conditions in anthracite mining, 
judging from the rejection by 
these coal owners of a federal sur- 
vey, proposed by their employes, 
who are conferring with them on a 
new wage contract. 

The miners suggested that an- 
thracite freight rates be probed by 
the interstate commerce commis- 
sion, with the end in view of order- 
ing a reduction of such rates where 
found unreasonable. The miners 





also proposed that the federal trade 
commission “should investigate all 
agencies which have been estab- 
lished for the handling and sale of 
anthracite coal, extending from the 
mines to the consumers, with the 
end in view of recommending meas- 
ures of relief from unwarranted 
costs and profits.” 

In declining this proposal, the 
coal owners assumed a virtuous 
pose and indignantly charged that 
the workers were attempting to in- 
ject “foreign questions” into the 
conference. 

As one man the coal owners 
stood against publicity of their 
profits. 

Samuel D. Warriner, spokesman 
for the coal owners, insisted that 
the joint committee can only con- 
sider .wages and working condi- 
tions. It is understood, of course, 
that this includes investigating liv- 
ing costs of miners. The profits of 
coal owners, however, is outside the 
jurisdiction of the conference. 

Mr. Warriner is president of the 
Lehigh coal and navigation com- 
pany. Only recently his company 
reported that last year’s profits to- 
taled $5,394,224. This was outside 
of the numerous “side lines” which 
large coal owners operate, such as 
dummy middle men and dummy 
brokerage concerns.—News Letter. 





If all the members of labor 
organizations would spend their 
earnings for goods bearing the 
‘union label they would in a very 
short time be able to obtain the 
conditions they desire without 
being forced to strike to secure 
justice. 

The afternoon session of the Na- 
tional Association of Manufactur- 
ers’ convention, now holding in 
New York, was devoted to commit- 
tee reports including one on the 
“open shop.” This precipitated a 


lively discussion in which every- 
body stood for the anti-union shop. 
—New York Times, May 9. 
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(By Daniel J. Tobin) 


ERE in Indiana we have just got through with a primary election. 
During the past two months a most exciting contest has prevailed 
between ex-United States Senator Beveridge and United States 

Senator Harry New, for nomination for the place now held by Senator 
New. Beveridge was in the Senate for twelve years, but was defeated 
some years ago. He became a Progressive, espousing the cause of the 
Bull Moose party, lined up with Roosevelt, and got into ill repute with 
the Republicans, throughout the country. During the campaign just 
ended he was charged with being pro-German during the war. He is 
an exceptional egotist, one of those men who it is claimed will not take 
dictation from any one—in other words, has a swelled head, but no one 
denies that he is not only the most able man in Indiana, but is also one 
of the cleverest and greatest of politicians, statesmen or writers in the 
country. One of his greatest master strokes in the literary line is his 
history of the life of John Marshall, in four volumes, which retails at 
twenty dollars in all of the leading bookstores. John Marshall in his 
day, and since he has passed away, was considered to have the greatest 
trained legal mind that this country ever produced. Beveridge’s story 
of his life is a masterpiece and is not written entirely for the legal frater- 
nity, but can be read with pleasure and understanding by laymen be- 
cause of the simple, clear, intelligent and educational manner in which 
the work has been written by the ex-Senator. Mr. Beveridge is recog- 
nized as a great orator, and is dreaded and feared by the old-time Re- 
publican ring in Washington more than any other man in political life. 
If he is elected in November he is very liable to be important timber for 
the Republican presidential nomination. It is not customary for the 
writer to dwell on political affairs going on here in Indiana, and his only 
excuse for doing so at this time, is because of the national importance 
placed on this recent primary election for United States Senator. Indiana 
is normally Republican, although sometimes carried by Democrats, but 
only when a serious misunderstanding or split has occurred amongst 
the Republican leaders. The betting that Senator New would win the 
nomination over Mr. Beveridge was about two to one, but, to the great 
surprise of every one, Mr. Beveridge won the nomination by about 20,000. 
If the Republicans will loyally support Mr. Beveridge in November he 
is sure to be elected to the Senate, but there is this thought in the minds 
of the Democratic leaders that the Republican old-time machine, hating 
Beveridge so much, fearing him for his dominating tactics, despising 
him for his past Progressive ideas—which, by the way, he seemingly 
does not possess at this time—will trim him at the polls in November, 
and help elect the Democratic nominee, Samuel Ralston, ex-Governor of 
Indiana. There is no question but what a great many working men and 
women supported the candidacy of Beveridge more than they did Senator 
New, because of their discontent and dissatisfaction with the political 
ring in Washington as represented by Mr. Harding. Manufacturing in- 
terests in Indiana have been hit pretty hard through the industrial 
slump, especially the automobile industry, and Indiana is the second 
state in the country in the automobile business. Agricultural imple- 
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ments are also manufactured extensively in Indiana, and as the state 
is an agricultural state, the farmers have been impoverished as a result 
of the low prices prevailing and have been unable to purchase agricul- 
tural implements, or anything else, within the last year. The coal 
miners—50,000 of them also in the state—are now out on strike, a great 
many of them voting the Republican ticket, and they also feel rebellious 
against the “powers that be.” All those conditions had a tendency 
toward defeating Senator New, who was backed up by the national 
administration and by the state Republican administration; so, as stated 
above, Mr. Beveridge was successful in winning the nomination. At the 
present time Indiana has a Republican Governor and an overwhelmingly 
Republican legislature ; both United States Senators and all thirteen Con- 
gressmen from the state are Republican. To those outside of Indiana 
it would seem as though it would be impossible for a Democrat to break 
in, but it is not impossible, and the concensus of opinion amongst the 
Democratic leaders at the present time is that Mr. Ralston, who made a 
splendid Governor, is liable to be elected because of the feeling against 
the Republican party. So far as Beveridge’s attitude toward Labor is con- 
cerned, in all of his speeches in the last year he has been as bitter against 
Labor as any representative of the Manufacturer’s Association, although 
when he served in the United States Senate before, he was recognized as 
being extremely progressive and was really the father of the federal 
child-labor law, which has since been declared unconstitutional. If a 
lesson is to be learned from what has taken place in Indiana, it should be 
a warning to the leaders who are now in power representing our govern- 
ment that the time has come for them to wake up and pull in the claws 
which they have had out trying to strangle Labor in the last year or two. 
If Senator Lodge is given a close run for his money in Massachusetts in 
his candidacy for re-election in November (and we understand that he is 
to have a very strong candidate against him, and there is a possibility of 
defeating him), it should be like the handwriting on the wall to the 
machine leaders in Washington. The writer feels that it is almost im- 
possible to defeat Senator Lodge, because for forty years he has been 
very friendly with the people in Massachusetts. There are working fam- 
ilies in Massachusetts that for two or three generations have received 
favors from the Senator. He is one of the shrewdest and most cold- 
blooded politicians that this country has ever produced. Of course he 
belongs to the old ring that represents the Manufacturer’s Association, 
but eliminating that, he is popular and well-liked by a great many Demo- 
crats in the state of Massachusetts, because, although a blueblood of the 
real type, he can get down to the common people and convince them 
that he is their friend. It will not be as easy to defeat Lodge in Massa- 
chusetts as it was to defeat New for nomination in Indiana, although in 
proportion to the population, Indiana is just as safe a state from the 
Republican standpoint, as is the state of Massachusetts. We are hopeful 
that the Republican government in Washington will understand that the 
masses of people, both Republicans and Democrats, are up in arms and 
demanding a square deal. If the Republican party, now in power, keeps 
up the merry clip that it has been going for the past year in its fight 
against the members of organized Labor, it will sure be driven out of 
office when the proper time comes, by the vote of the multitude. It will 
have to enact or help enact honest and favorable legislation for the work- 
ers and get away from the idea that the employers of this country 
control the votes. 
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T is rumored that the Railroad Wage Board is preparing another wage 
scale which is to cover the railroad brotherhoods and become effective 
on July 1. At this time I am not certain that the wage scale now 

being prepared will apply to all the crafts working for the railroads, but 
from what information we have at this writing everything points to that 
conclusion. The four big brotherhoods of railroad workers that are not 
affiliated with the American Federation of Labor, will, perhaps, experi- 
ence another reduction in wages. What they will do when that condition 
arises is not certain at this writing. One thing, however, is certain, and 
that is, there is going to be considerable dissatisfaction amongst the 
membership of those organizations if another cut in wages is forced 
down their throats. Only by a shrewd manipulation of conditions last 
year by the Government and by the Railroad Wage Board, acting for 
the Government was a strike amongst those brotherhoods avoided. 
Postponement of the reduction in wages as demanded by the railroad 
executives until July 1, 1922, was the only thing that stopped a strike 
amongst the brotherhoods. Now if that reduction, or perhaps a more 
substantial reduction, is to be put into effect on July 1 there is no ques- 
tion but what it will cause a great deal of confusion, discontent and dis- 
satisfaction amongst the railroad employes. Where it will lead to no 
one knows. Undoubtedly a strike vote will be taken by the brotherhoods, 
and they are just as liable to vote to strike against this reduction as 
they are to do anything else. The railroad officials have been creating 
some dissension amongst the railroad organizations, especially amongst 
the shop trades with the result that even amongst the four big brother- 
hoods thorough harmony does not obtain, which is necessary should they 
decide on any action leading toward a stoppage of work. It is an abso- 
lute certainty that there is going to be a call for a show of hands between 
the railroad executives and the railroad brotherhoods before many 
months have elapsed. The railroad brotherhoods have been threatening 
for a good many years past to go on strike but have never yet taken 
definite action or stopped work as a result of disagreements between their 
organizations and the employers. Business is improving slightly. The 
railroads have been showing better earnings in recent months. This 
condition may help the railroad organizations. It may strengthen their 
argument that they are not entitled to another reduction, but there 
seems to be a determination on the part of the railroad officials and 
the Government, in behalf of the public, to reduce rates. They see no 
other way for reducing rates, especially freight rates, except by reducing 
operating expenses, consequently reducing wages. The railroads have 
floated many billions of dollars in watered stock, that is, stock for which © 
there was never one dollar paid; stock created by a board of directors for 
the railroads and sold or given stockholders, and those stockholders be- 
lieve they are entitled to returns, that is, profits on this stock; that the 
earnings of the road should be sufficient to pay not less than six per 
cent on this watered or manufactured stock. That is the whole trouble 
with the railroad problem. The managements of the several railroads 
offer the argument that there is so much capital invested, and that 
capital should bring at least a certain honest return. The truth of the 
matter is that one-tenth of the stock issued was never subscribed for in 
cash. It is true some railroads have not been earning sufficient to pay 
dividends on their stock, and the reason for such a condition prevailing 
is because too much stock has been issued. The Government is con- 
fronted with a perplexing problem. It intends to reduce rates in order 
to help out the shippers, and especially the farmers, and to do so will 
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reduce the revenue or earning power of the railroads; so to reimburse 
the railroads it claims it is compelled to reduce wages. The railroad 
workers claim they will not stand for any further reductions in wages, 
so what will be the answer? Will we have a railroad strike? No one 
knows. There may be a stoppage of work on the railroads. At least 
there will be considerable discussion and balloting by the brotherhoods, 
and arguments and threats of all kinds from both sides. Business has 
not got back to anything like a normal .condition but is improving 
slightly, still there is a large number of men out of employment and a 
large number of business concerns that,are struggling along from week 
to week endeavoring to keep their heads above water. If the railroad 
employes go on strike it will be one of the most dangerous and disastrous 
strikes that business has ever experienced in this country. The four big 
brotherhoods have great solidarity and control in the employment of the 
railroads, because the men working on the roads all hold membership in 
the brotherhoods. If a majority of the men vote to strike and the officers 
of the unions call a strike, all men employed will answer that call, as all 
of them belong to the union. Why will they answer a call to strike if 
issued by the union? For this reason: Each member carries within the 
organization a large insurance policy, in some instances five thousand 
dollars and over. The refusal of a member to obey the order of the 
organization would be sufficient cause for the individual to forfeit his 
insurance rights. In other words, for any individual to disobey ‘the 
orders issued by a majority of the membership of the organization would 
be sufficient cause for his suspension or expulsion, and a member sus- 
pended or expelled would forfeit his insurance rights. This fact alone, 
would assure an almost unanimous response of the general membership 
of the brotherhoods if a call to strike was issued by the organizations. 
No clear-thinking American, whether a business man, union or non- 
union man, is desirous of seeing a railroad strike. Such a situation would 
mean, after a few weeks, a condition of starvation in many districts. 
Industry would be paralyzed. No one knows where it would lead to. 
Without endeavoring to appear as a pessimist or creating unnecessary 
alarm, but understanding the general situation, I am compelled to believe 
it might lead to anything, even to the verge of internal revolution. Per- 
haps the railroad officials and the government officials know better than 
the writer what is going on on the inside. Perhaps from their detective 
or secret service sources of information they are supplied with facts that 
lead them to believe that the strike, if started, would not last a week. As 
a rule, detective and spy information is misleading. They usually report 
the information they think their employers would like to have. Their 
reports to the employers are usually favorable and sometimes because of 
false information of this kind, strikes obtain that otherwise might have 
been prevented. The employers in the textile industry in New England 
were informed that the men were not half organized and if a strike was 
called it would not last but a few days, but it has now been on for weeks 
and months. The coal barons and business men were informed that the 
coal miners, if they went on strike, would be running back looking for 
their jobs at the end of two weeks. In other words, that the miners’ 
union had no money and the miners would be starving in two or three 
weeks. It is now two months since they went out and there has been no 
breaking away amongst the men. The miners are accustomed to starv- 
ing. They come from countries and from stock in our own country that 
have become accustomed to suffering and starvation; that have been 
persecuted and penalized. Persecution, poverty and starvation strength- 
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ens the miners, and it is more than likely that they will continue to starve 
unless they are doublecrossed by the Government and forced to accept 
conditions which are unjust and unreasonable. The railroad workers 
are a different class of men. They have been making substantial wages, 
80 per cent of them own their own homes, they have bank accounts, are 
an English-speaking, Americanized body of men, men who have been 
doing competent work for years, handling the public and dealing with 
problems of a serious nature, cool-headed, clear-thinking, common-sense 
working men who know what they are doing and when they decide to 
do a certain thing they do it. In other words, they are not easily moved 
to action, but when they take action they mean business. Let us hope 
and pray that the Railroad Wage Board, working under the influence of 
the Government in Washington, will realize conditions, will make no mis- 
take and will not bring about a condition that will cause a stoppage of 
work on the railroads. We have in our country at the present time many 
radical elements that are not healthy. They are indeed anything but 
true to American principles and ideals. This radical element can be 
found amongst the employers as much if not more than amongst the 
working class. A railroad strike would increase this radicalism, this 
bitterness, and irritate the present unsettled state of business in our 
country. There is still hope that something may be done to prevent a 
stoppage of work on the railroads, but the railroad brotherhoods might 
just as well make up their minds now as any time later that they will be 
compelled to strike before many more years pass over their heads. Yes, 
compelled to strike in order to hold together their organization, and hold 
the working conditions and wages they have for years been struggling 
to obtain. 





HE workers of this country are somewhat disappointed in Chief 

Justice Taft. All recent decisions of the Supreme Court in which 

the trade union movement or Labor was involved were adverse to 
the workers. During the time Mr. Taft served as chairman of the em- 
ployers’ group of the War Labor Board he was very friendly to Labor and 
had a method of doing things which brought results for Labor that 
could not have been obtained in any other way except through his influ- 
ence. In conversation with Mr. Taft in Chicago during the war, where 
both of us were speaking in the auditorium, he, representing the League 
to Enforce Peace of which I was a member, he impressed me with his 
honesty of purpose and his anxiety to do the right thing, and gave me 
the idea that his mind had been opened to the claims of Labor by his 
experience on the War Labor Board. I was pleased when he received the 
appointment as Chief Justice, but like a great many other Labor men 
I am now greatly disappointed. I sometimes wondef if there is not a 
direct or indirect understanding with the lawyers who have been ap- 
pointed at different times as Chief Justice of the Supreme Court, that 
they will do certain things or follow out certain policies. In other 
words, that they will be considerate of the ideals, principles and friend- 
ships of those responsible for their appointment. When Mr. Taft was 
President of the United States, elected on the Republican ticket, he went 
down into Louisiana and chose for the position of Chief Justice of the 
United States Supreme Court the Democrat, Justice White, who has 
since passed away. At that time there was pending the appeal of the 
Standard Oil Company against the twenty-nine million-dollar fine piuced 
against it by the decision of Judge Landis in the Federal Court in Chi- 
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cago. The United States Supreme Court, shortly after the appointment 
of Mr. White, took up this case and reversed the decision of Judge 
Landis. In other words, they allowed the Standard Oil Company to go 
scot free. Of course, it is unnecessary to say that it was rather an 
unusual proceeding for a Republican President to appoint a Democrat to 
the honorable, very high and exalted position of Chief Justice of the 
Supreme Court, and of course, the President may have been prompted 
to make the appointment for no other reason except that Mr. White was 
a very able jurist. But, after all, we can not prevent ourselves from 
thinking that sometimes the judicial robe does not change the man, and 
even though men are on the bench they are human beings nevertheless, 
susceptible to all the weaknesses and frailties of the human race. Of 
course it is treason for us to think that any Justice of the Supreme 
Court could have the slightest taint of corruption in his makeup, or that 
he could be unlawfully influenced, or that his mind’s eye could, for one 
moment, roam from the statutes, or the laws as written on our books, or 
from that legal, judicial temperament in which he has been trained. No, 
that could not be possible. However, we can not stifle our thoughts and 
the cells of our brain keep on working and working, and when we read 
the decisions rendered which are, everytime, against Labor, we too are 
only human beings and we commence to think, as follows: Well, there 
is something wrong in this whole business or we would not always get 
the worst end of a decision by a vote of five to four in the Supreme Court. 
Somehow we feel that the four judges of the Supreme Court who vote 
not to crucify Labor are just as liable to be right as the five who vote, 
on every occasion, to nail us to the cross. 





HEY tell me that during the war when a battle was raging and shells 

: were bursting all around the men, when comrades were falling dead 
in the trenches, that on many an occasion a country boy or nervous 

city chap, trembling with fear would go to pieces and make an attempt to 
get away from it all; would get some distance, but the officer in charge 
during those trying moments, forced to exercise the most severe disci- 
pline, would order that the man be captured, court-martialed and put to 
death for deserting. Those of us who have never experienced the awful 
thrill of the battlefield are not competent to judge the feelings of those 
poor, maddened, raving individuals who lost control of themselves, and 
through fear of death, with death all around them, attempted to desert. 
From a military standpoint this action is considered one of the greatest 
crimes that can be committed, and nothing, according to military tactics, 
satisfies justice where an individual is guilty of such a crime except pun- 
ishment by death. But what about the man who deliberately and wil- 
fully betrays his fellowmen in a trade-union organization; the man who 
leaves the organization when it is fighting for its existence; who is so 
mean and contemptible that he tells not only what is going on in the 
organization to his sneaking employer, but who sometimes steals the 
confidence of his fellows and then betrays and deserts them? In mili- 
tary life the lowest kind of a human being is the man who deserts in 
time of war, but in my judgment, having some consideration for the 
nervous condition of the individual who attempts to desert in time of 
war, I feel that he is not quite as low as the cold-blooded, cool-thinking 
scoundrel who betrays his union and his fellowmen, thereby destroying 
the opportunity for the membership of the union to better their condi- 
tions and the conditions of their wives and children. In this industrial 
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war in which we are now engaged, the man who deserts or becomes a 
traitor or a spy is a lower thing in the sight of the other members than 
the man cringing in fear, with death all around him, who attempts to 
escape from it all. A man is also a pretty cheap piece of human clay who 
accepts all the benefits of the union but refuses to pay his proportionate 
share of the expense of maintaining the organization ; the man who when 
the union becomes weak, deserts by refusing to pay his dues, yet day 
after day accepts the wages and working conditions made for him by the 
union. Such a man would be a poor piece of material to have in the 
trenches of France fighting for the preservation of the civilization of the 
human race. 





Make yourself heard defending your Union when necessary to do so. 
Be a man and tell the world if necessary what your Union has done for 
you, but don’t be a nuisance, blabbing continuously and unnecessarily. 





Show me the fellow who is always finding fault with his Union and 
his business agent, and I will show you a wind-jammer who is not much 
good for anything and would never get a decent day’s pay but for the 
Union. 





Show a little fighting spirit as we did when first organizing our 
union. Don’t be so dog-gone anxious to help the non-union man. When 
I drove a team we did not hurry out of the door of the freight house if 
the next fellow waiting did not have an up-to-date button or a due card— 
we usually took all the time we could, but if it was a real, full-blooded pal 
that we could see his union button, what a scramble to get out of the way 
and give him a lift. Why not try some of this old-time policy? It worked 
wonders once upon a time. 





PRUSSIANISM DEAD EXCEPT such as the ‘check-off,’ and is al- 





IN INDUSTRY 


Washington. — After defeating 
Prussianism abroad, American sol- 
diers have returned to find industry 
Prussianized at home, said Con- 
gressman Huddleston in a speech in 
the house on the miners’ strike. 

“The operators are not inter- 
ested in details of wages and work- 
ing conditions. They want to de- 
stroy the union. The charge that 
the operators are aiming at the de- 
struction of the miners’ organiza- 
tion is proven: First, by their re- 
fusal to negotiate touching wages 
and conditions; second, by the 
unanimous support they are receiv- 
ing from the ‘open shoppers,’ such 
support obviously having a union- 
hating basis; third, by the propa- 
ganda issued by the operators, 
which is aimed at union practices, 


most wholly devoted to trying to 
show the miners’ union to be an op- 
pressive, dictatorial and even law- 
less organization.” 

Congressman Huddleston showed 
that the reason coal owners refuse 
to sign a central competitive field . 
contract, similar to the last 25 
years, is because they want to place 
this field upon the same basis of 
wages and conditions as the non- 
union fields. 

“On the other hand, it is to the 
interest of the mine workers to in- 
clude the entire field in a single 
working agreement, for if separate 
agreements are made in the various 
mining districts, each district may 
be played off against the other just 
as the non-union West Virginia 
field is played against the union- 
ized central competitive field,” he 
said.—News Letter. 











COMPANY “UNION” LIBELS 
DEMOCRACY 


Newark, N. J.—In explaining the 
company “union” of Swift & Com- 
pany, meat packers, to a_ select 
group of business men in this city, 
John Calder did not indulge in edi- 
torial vaporings that is given to the 
public when so-called “employe rep- 
resentation” is discussed. 

Mr. Calder is Swift’s manager of 
industrial relations. He explained 
that the company “union” is known 
as an assembly and is composed of 
fifteen representatives of the em- 
ployes and fifteen representatives 
of the management. The latter 
representatives are foremen (who 
are always in direct touch with the 
workers and who dispense the fa- 
vors and easy jobs). 


The committee on changes in 
working conditions, which consists 
of four members from each side, is 
the most important committee of 
the assembly, said the astute Mr. 
Calder. This committee’s decisions 
must be unanimous, but subject to 
the approval or disapproval of the 
assembly. <A decision of the as- 
sembly, to be effective, must secure 
at least a two-thirds vote. 

There is no provision for arbitra- 
tion. If the management does not 
approve of an assembly decision it 
can ask the latter to reconsider the 
matter. If the assembly persists in 
its decision (or in other words, if 
several of the foremen join with all 
the employes’ representatives) “the 
question is left open as to possible 
steps or consequences.” 

Summed up, it is shown that the 
committee on working conditions is 
50 per cent controlled by foremen. 
To secure improved working condi- 
tions or wages the workers must 
induce the four foremen on the 





committee to join with them, as a 
unanimous report is necessary. 
Then the workers must secure all 
of their representatives in the as- 
sembly and one-third of the 15 
foremen. If the firm objects there 
is no provision for arbitration and 
Mr. Caldwell naively declares that 
“the question is left open as to pos- 
sible steps or consequences.” 

In reading Mr. Caldwell’s frank 
description of how this company 
“union” works—and how it works 
the workers—a high brow must be 
equipped with an extra plating of 
brass to defend this shameful libel 
on democracy or call it “employe 
representation.” —News Letter. 





EMPLOYERS ARE BLIND TO 
ECONOMIC FACTS 


New York,—lIn the current issue 
of Lithographers’ Journal Chris. 
Vanderveen, third vice president of 
the Amalgamated Lithographers of 
America, presents this interesting 
comparison of employers and em- 
ployes’ knowledge of economic sub- 
jects: 

“We often wonder at the lack of 
foresight shown by the average em- 
ployer and find it difficult to under- 
stand his inability to foresee the 
ultimate hopelessness of the cause 
he so stoutly defends. But there’s 
a reason. At the best he is only 
trained and efficient along the lines 
of conducting his particular busi- 
ness, either through lack of inclina- 
tion, prejudice or pure indifference. 
He has denied himself of the oppor- 
tunities to understand the basic 
and fundamental principles of evo- 
lutionary economics. Of this he 
knows very little. Much less does 
he understand the human element 
which plays such an important part 
in his industry; the gist of his talk 
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and comprehension resolves itself 
into profits of dollars and cents. 

“Therefore it is obvious why Mr. 
Average Employer becomes a will- 
ing disciple of the master minds in 
the industrial world and accepts 
everything as gospel truth that 
these peddlers of pedigreed bunk 
tell him, without concerning him- 
self in the least about the why and 
wherefore. 

“With the average working man 
it is an entirely different story. Not 
having plenty, and mostly not even 
a sufficient income to provide prop- 
erly for his family and himself in 
spite of his diligence and thrift, he 
searches in his bewilderment for 
the reason and causes for his pre- 
dicament and in so doing the truth 
is gradually revealed to him. 

“He has learned that it is through 
the exploitation of his labor only 
that those interests in control can 
gain their huge profits and power. 
He has learned to combat those in- 
terests by organizing his forces on 
principles founded on truth and jus- 
tice. He has learned that ‘human 
rights are paramount to property 
rights,’ and that the principles in- 
volved are fundamental and cannot 
be defeated, but must eventually 
prevail. 

“He knows that every time he is 
forced to fight by those who would 
defeat those principles he advances 
a little nearer to their ultimate es- 
tablishment.”—News Letter. 





SHOW LOW-WAGE FOLLY; 
EIGHT-HOUR DAY BEST 


London, Eng.—Many employers 
have forgotten glowing promises 
they made during the war, and in- 
stead of developing a co-operative 
ideal with their employes, they are 
striving to lengthen hours and re- 
duce wages. 

Recently the general council of 
the British Trades Union Congress 
challenged the employers’ claim 
that business will revive in propor- 
tion to the expenditure saved on 


wages, either by extending hours 
or lowering wages. 

The unionists insist that low 
standards impair the workers’ effi- 
ciency and adversely affect output 
in regard to quality and quantity. 
This, the unionists said, is harmful 
to industry and to the community. 
They pointed out that neither low 
wage industries nor low wage coun- 
tries have been distinguished for 
efficiency or prosperity and that al- 
though the total wage reductions 
last year amount to more than 
£286,000,000, there has been no ap- 
preciable gain in the various indus- 
tries concerned. 

The assumption that longer 
hours bring increased prosperity is 
also based upon a fallacy, the un- 
ionists declared. In support of this 
extracts were given from a report 
issued by the British home office in 
1916 on the consequences of indus- 
trial output on fatigue. As a result 
of investigations it was found: 

“That a worker employed for 
eight hours a day may produce a 
greater output than another of 
equal capacity working 12 hours a 
day ; 

“That a group of workers 
showed an absolute increase of over 
5 per cent of output as a result of a 
diminution of 1614 per cent in the 
length of the working day; 

“That another group increased 
their average rate of output from 
152 to 276 as a result of shortening 
the day from 12 hours to 10, and 
to 316 on a further shortening of 
two hours.” 

In conclusion, the unionists de- 
clare that even if they failed to 
prove that long hours and low 
wages do not lead to increased 
prosperity they would still be op- 
posed to the suggestion that the 
workers’ standard of life should be 
lowered to secure this objective.— 
News Letter. 





Five years ago this month the 
United States entered the war 
against Germany. Marching sol- 
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diers, anxious mothers and flag- 
waving profiteers were everywhere 
in evidence. Bond drives, Red Cross 
drives and various other “sinews of 
war” propaganda were the order of 
the day. The marching soldiers, 
hailed on every hand as popular 
heroes, were being promised every- 
thing and we declared ourselves in 
the war to the finish to “Make the 
World Safe for Democracy.” 

On exactly the same date five 
years later we read that eight thou- 
sand miners, peacefully parading in 
Pennsylvania, were charged by 
mounted State Troopers and thirty 
of the miners were injured. Among 
those marching miners were many 
who had “done their bit” to forever 
crush Autocracy abroad. We now 
find Autocracy raising its bedeviled 
head in American industrial life, 
firm in its determination to crush 
organized labor. The day of Autoc- 
racy enthroned, be it in government 
or industrial life, is fast waning and 
the power of might over right can- 


not endure.—Cigar Makers’ Jour- 
nal, 





Corporations have neither bodies 
to be kicked nor souls to be damned. 

American shipowners, with the 
approval and assistance of the 
United States Shipping Board, re- 
cently reduced the wages of sea- 
going workers from 15 to 33 per 
cent. No sooner had this reduction 
in “operating expenses” been made 
than the rates for carrying wheat 
to starving Russia were increased 
30 per cent. When Congress ap- 
propriated twenty million dollars 
for Russia’s relief, it stipulated 
that the food and grain should be 
carried in American bottoms. The 
shipowners seized upon this pro- 
vision to coin money at the expense 
of the suffering victims of famine. 
The increase in the cost of trans- 
portation—$3.00 per ton—means 
so much less food—so many more 
deaths. Why should thinking men 
and women tolerate and help to 
perpetuate a system under which 


men are tempted to exploit the 
misery of starving women and chil- 
dren, death itself, for personal 
gain ?—Painter and Decorator. 





There is no more noble human 
trait than that of loyalty. To be 
loyal is, first and last, to be true. 
To be loyal is to love a cause or 
clime, a person or thing, better far 
than the personal ego commonly 
claiming first place—better even 
than life itself. To be loyal is to 
be impersonal, disinterested, self- 
sacrificing, self-effacing, in every 
dream and thought, word and deed. 
To be loyal is to be faithful unto 
death, even though death be the 
cost of our loyalty. 





Hartford, Connecticut. — Alfred 
C. Fuller, speaking before the 
meeting of the New England dis- 
trict of the Rotary Club here on 
Saturday, declared that “any man 
who tries to force men or women to 
work 54 hours a week is almost a 
criminal.” He scored employers 
who attempted to settle industrial 
problems by conflict—N. Y. Her- 
ald. 





Wage earners are consumers as 
well as producers. This is a very 
short statement of fact that any 
employer ought to be able to learn 
without taking a trip to China or 
any other country when wages are 
so low that there is no business.— 
Shoe Workers’ Journal. 





“There is no shortage of lum- 
ber, but prices will not be re- 
duced,” said J. H. Burton, President 
of the American Wholesale Lum- 
ber Association. This prediction is 
made at a time when wages in the 
lumber industry have been slashed 
below pre-war rates, and hours 
have been lengthened. 





Some people don’t keep them- 
selves nearly so busy hitting ene- 
mies from in front as friends from 
behind. 
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General Organizer M. J. Cashal is representing the International 
Organization in New York City, and has been ordered by the General 
Executive Board to assist Local No. 584, Milk Wagon Drivers’ Union in. 
every way possible. 





I appeal to the men who have fought in the trenches of trade union- 
ism to keep up the struggle for more harmony amongst the membership 
of our local unions. Form a get-together club and devise ways and 
means of bringing back into the local the backsliders and weaklings, 
because in all classes of life there are individuals who must be pushed 
along, who have not strength enough to save themselves. Therefore, 
work day in and day out to get every man who has fallen behind in his 
dues back into the organization. 





There is another and brighter day coming for the trade union 
movement. Like all other institutions we are experiencing the reaction 
of the great European war. Every class in life, every organization in 
life, including political, religious, social and economic, have suffered from 
the war. This period we are now passing through is an attack on Labor 
by the enemies of trade unionism, The trade union movement must 
hold together. We will be victors in this conflict if we are true to our- 
selves, if loyalty and faithfulness prevail inside of our unions, and if 
each man will do his share by prodding on to better membership the 
members who are dropping behind. 





Do not leave it to George. Go out and do it yourself. Talk to the 
fellow who is working alongside of you and ask him why he does not 
stick to his union and pay up his dues. Just remind him of the things 
that the union has done for him and point out to him the conditions under 
_which the non-union industries are working their employes. Tell him 
with all the truthfulness that you can command that if we lose our 
union, because of this ignorant tightwad that we will go back and down 
to the conditions which we see all around us in the unorganized fields. 
Grit your teeth and promise you will do your share of the work to build 
up and strengthen your union. 











‘Offidlal Meidaeme 


of the 
International Brotherhood 
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of Teamsters, Chauffeurs 
Stablemen and Helpers. 


of America 
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WEAR THE EMBLEM 
of 


OUR ORGANIZATION 


ADVERTISE THE BUTTON AND EMBLEM 





THE ABOVE CUTS REPRESENT THE 


Button, Cuff Button and Watch Fob 


SOLD BY THE GENERAL OFFICE 


THE PRICES ARE AS FOLLOWS: 


Cuff Buttons ... 
Watch Charms . . 1.50 apiece 


All orders should be sent through the Secretary of the Local Union to 


THOMAS L. HUGHES, Secretary 
222 East Michigan Street Indianapolis, Indiana 
































